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He had a satisfactory meeting in the Court- 
house, in Mitehellstown; and afterwards at- 
tended those of Friends at Cahir, Clonmel, and 
Waterford, whence he crossed to Bristol, arriv- 
ing at home on the 2d of 7 mo. The next day 
he writes :— 

“ Bristol, 1848, 7 mo. 3. The three last 
meetings led me more fully to believe that the 
service was not wholly confined to those out of 
our Society. I am very desirous that there may 
be more disposition in many to bow under the 


chastening and enlightening power of truth, be- | 


fore the rod of judgment may fall heavily on the 
transgressing nature which is, under various 
forms, leavening into itself. Though I mourn 
over Ireland, whether regarded as a land of 
popery and superstition, or as very much of a 
desolation with respect to Protestantism gener- 
ally, or as to the unfaithfulness among those 
under our name, yet I feel much satisfaction in 
not having so yielded to discouragement as to 
omit this effort to discharge my duty in that 
country. 
Bristol, 12, 7 mo. 1843. 


My DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER BACKHOUSE, 
—My journey in Ireland was attended with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar trial, and happily for me, 
with much to humble and abase; yet I am en- 
abled to hope that the great and good cause may 
not have suffered on any occasion, and I enter- 
tain a belief that, in some instances, the opper- 
tunities will be remembered as seasons of Divine 
favor. At the meetings with Friends, I was in- 
troduced into a more deep exercise of spirit than 
I had anticipated, and I think that, if it were 
only for these engagements, [ could not regret 
having given up to the service. Friends were 
exceedingly kind. Your affectionate brother, 

S. G.” 
To a Friend in Ireland. 
*¢ Bristol, 14, 8 mo. 1843. 

My pear Frrenp,—I have ofter thought that 
it would be pleasant to me to acknowledge the 
sense I have of thy great kindness to me, and 
my companion when we abode under thy roof. 
While in your land, I believe that I was some- 
times permitted to enter, according to my mea- 
sure, in suffering with the few deeply concerned 
members of our little church; and to wrestle, 
in unison with them, for the blessing. I have 
thought, my dear friend, that this is often thy 
portion, under various discouragements, and [ 
desire the strengthening of thy hands. Thou 
wilt have, I believe, increasingly to feel the re- 
sponsibility of the influence of thy character 
and example; thou hast, I doubt not, seen it, 
and moved along in Godly fear and sincerity ; 
but my apprehension is, that thou wilt have to 
take farther steps in the humiliating path of a 
self-denying follower of the Lord Jesus. I am 
very sensible that there are many members of 
our Society in Ireland who are amiable, kind, 
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affectionate persons ; those whom we cannot but 
love ; and yet they are not faithful servants of 
Christ. Some live too much in accordance and 
friendship with the world and its spirit; pro- 
fessing self-denial, but practising indulgence 
and self-gratification. There are others who 
are esteemed, and imagine themselves far ad- 
vanced as Christians, but who are more practisers 
of old customs, and adherents to ancient forms, 
than renewed in the spirit of their minds; and 
| who, therefore, are altogether unable to distin- 
guish the work of the Spirit in others; or to 
meet, in their own conduct and judgment, those 
new combinations of opinions and circumstances 
which are continually arising, and under which 
nothing short of the newness of life can enable 
us to stand upright. These two sets of profes- 
sors occasion wonderful inconsistencies among 
,our little number; and so it will be likely to 
continue, until there is a greater devotedness of 
soul, with less of a narrow, prejudiced consider- 
ation of things, which cramps the freedom of 
|the motions of the Spirit of truth in the heart, 
and which rests in forms and prescribed rules. 
My soul desires that a real, deep, and living ex- 
ercise may arise among you, for the prosperity 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
To be centinued. 





EPISTLE FROM GEORGE FOX TO FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA.* 
London, the 7th of the Twelfth Month, 1680. 
DEAR FRIENDS, 

My love is to you all in the holy, peaceable 
| Truth ; and my desires are, that whatsoever ye 
|do may be done in the Name of Jesus, to the 
| glory of God the Father: and all be subject one 

to another in the fear of the Lord God, so that 
~ may all come to dwell in the love of God, 
which edifies the body of Christ, who is the 
heavenly man. And let all strifes, and divisions, 
and backbitings, or whisperings, or prejudices, 
| cease and be buried; and so whatsover is amiss, 
| or hath been amiss, let it be put down by the 
Truth and Spirit of God, that i¢ may be upper- 
most, which is a strong bond to unite your 
hearts, and minds, and souls together, and to the 
Lord; and be kind and courteous one toward 
another, all studying to be quiet, and to excel 
one another in virtue, purity, holiness, righteous- 
ness, and godliness, in all your words, lives, and 
conversations ; so that you may all walk as be- 
comes saints and Christians, every one esteem- 
ing and preferring one another above himself in 
the Truth, in meekness, and lowliness of mind, 


* This epistle was published in our first volume, but 
as our present subscribers have principally come in 
since that volume was issued, its introduction into the 
current one will probably not be considered as out of 
place. The salutary advice which this epistle con- 
tains is undoubtedly as worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of Friends of the present day, as of those to whom 
it was originally addressed. 
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and humility : dn He that inhehits ‘eternity, 
dwells with the humble heart. And therefore 
do not quench the least motion of God’s good 
Spirit in yourselves, nor in any other; but let 
truth and goodness be cherished in all; aud let 
all harshness, and bitterness, and revilings be 
kept down by the Truth, that in it you may bear 
one another's weakness and infirmities, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ ; keeping down revenge, 
hastiness, or passion ; as knowing vengeance is 
the Lord’s, and He will repay it, on every one 
that does wrong, without respect of persons. 
For, Friends, you should be as lights, or as a 
city that cannot beshid; and as the salt of the 
earth, to be a good savor: take heed of losing 
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umpire mutually chosen; and this expedient 
alone, if properly used, would prevent more than 
nine wars in ten. 3. Mediation When rulers 
withdraw from official intercourse, and think 
they must fight their quarrel out, a third power, 
friendly to both, may offer its services as media- 
tor; an expedient frequently tried, and sufficient, 
if employed i in season, to prevent more than forty- 
nine wars out of fifty. Christendom would very 
soon adopt these substitutes as her settled policy, 
should the people universally demand it. 4. But 
the perfection of expedients would be a Congress 
of Nations. Nor would such a tribunal be an 
entirely new experiment; for its principle has 
been in occasional successful operation for ages. 


the salt’s savor, either in word or conversation ; | It was adopted in the Amphictyonie Council of 


for if you do, you will come under the foot of 
men, they will trample upon you; therefore be 
carefal, fervent, circumspect, and faithful in the 
Truth, aad let your moderation, temperance, and 
sobriety appear to all men, shewing forth the 
work of the Lord, and your honesty and justness 
in all your words and dealings between man and 
man; and owe nothing to any man but love, 
that every one of you may be adorned with a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is with the Lord 
of great price; and be endued with wisdom 
from on high, which is pure and peaceable, gen- 
tle, and easy to be entreated, and full of mercy 
and good works; let the fruits of this wisdom 
appear among you all, and then you will all be 
gentle and easily entreated one of another. 
And keep in the unity of the Spirit, which 
is the bond of the heavenly peace ; and all walk 
as becomes the glorious, joyful, peaceable Gos- 
pel of Christ, which is the power of God. And 
therefore, all you who know this glorious Grospel 
of peace, live and walk in it, keeping your glo- 
rious, heavenly, comfortable fellowship in this 
glorious Gospel of peace, in which enmity can- 


' convincement. 


not come; and in this everlasting Gospel, the | 


everlasting God, who is over all, from everlast- 


evermore. G. F. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


| ancient Greece; it has been at work, with well 
‘nigh complete success, in the Confederacy of 
Switzerland, for more than two centuries; there 
have been fifty congresses in Europe, all more or 
less on the principle of such a tribunal as we 
propose. The thing can be done, and will be 
done, whenever the voice of Christendom shall 


demand it.—Burritt’s Citizen of the World. 


Account of Saran Hoare, of Bath, England, 
deceased 4th mo. 14th, 1855, aged 88 years. 


This dear friend was extensively known and 
beloved. She was born in the neighborhood of 
Bristol, about the year 1767. 

But little is known of her early life, except 
the all-important fact, that her mind in child- 
hood was favored with the tendering influence 
of Divine grace, and yielding to the precious 
visitations of heavenly love, she deepened in 
religious experience, and joined our Society by 
She was gifted with superior 
mental powers, and possessed much refinement 
of mind and sensibility of heart; her literary 
and scientific attainments were also considerable. 


| She was engaged for many years in Ireland in 
ing to everlasting, will have the praise, glory | the education of the daughters of Friends, and 
and thanks, who is worthy of all, for ever and | subsequently at Frenchay, near Bristol, to which 


place she removed in 1815. In 1832 she took 
| up her abode with a beloved niece at Bath, with 
| whom she continued to reside for the remainder 
of her life. She loved the society of young 


We would not leave nations without means of | people of all classes, to whom she was a very in- 


protection or redress; and in recommending pa- 
cific expedients, we propose, not the sacrifice, 
but the greater security of their rights, just as 
the substitution of law, with its courts and pris- 
ons, in place of private revenge, has everywhere 
increased the security, both of person and pro- 
perty. There are better means for such ends 
than the sword. 1. Negotiation.—Nations could, 
if they would, settle all their differences by ami- 
cable agreement among themselves ; and, should 
public opinion require them to do so, war would 
seldom, if ever, occur. 2. Arbitration. —When 
the parties become too much excited to adjust 
the matter themselves, they may refer it to an 


teresting companion, and she delighted to en- 
courage a taste for those pursuits which i improve 
the mind, and tend to raise the thoughts to the 
Great Creator. 

Our dear friend was much attached to the 
principles of Truth as professed by Friends ; she 
mourned to see any of her beloved fellow mem- 
bers departing from them, and it was.a subject 
of thankful rejoicing when any one, particularly 
any of those who had been intrusted to her care 
for education, became followers of a crucified 
Lord, and qualified for usefulness in the church. 
And ‘this, it is believed, proved conspicuously 
the case with many now wives, mothers and 
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heads of families, for whom, while her pupils, 

she had felt much Christian solicitude. Love 

was a beautiful, indeed a leading feature of her | 
character, and this was manifested by the lively 

sympathy with which she entered into the joys 

and sorrows of her friends. 

Her correspondence was extensive. The style 
of her conversation was strikingly delicate and 
edifying. She seemed to have expelled all com- 
mon-place expressions from her recollection ; at 
any rate they were disused by her. Her sub- 
jects were mostly of an exalted, if not a deeply 
religious character. 

Her philanthropy was proverbial. Acutely 
she felt, and much she did in sickness and 
health for the outcasts of society, and to them 
she would lend a reclaiming hand, wherever and 
whenever they were to be met with: indeed, it 
may be truly said that she desired her conduct 
might express her love for her fellow creatures. 
Her tender compassion for the brute creation 
was also a very prominent feature in her charac- 
ter ; her sensitive mind was deeply alive to their 
sufferings, and the feebleness of her sex did not 
discourage her from efforts for the prevention of 
eruel and degrading sports, often at the risk of 
personal danger and abuse. 

From copious memoranda left by her the fol- 
lowing characteristic extracts have been made : 

During a visit in Ireland, she writes, —“ 10th 
mo. 22, 1820. I had in that place been enabled 
earnestly to entreat the Lord that he would keep 

me from doing any thing that would bring dis- 
honor upon his people ; that he would take away 
my natural life rather than suffer me to do any 
thing unworthy of one professing to follow him. 

“1st mo. 27th, 1822. Ata meeting I could 
feelingly repeat part of the 103d Psalm ; the 
words passed frequently through my mind, and 
seemed to rest upon my tongue. A small de- 
gree of sweet composure was afterwards my 
blessing ; but talking too much after meeting, I 
lost much of it. 

“ 5th mo. 26th, 1822. My exertions on the 
subject of bull-baiting have lately been almost 
as much as my strength of mind and body could 
bear. Extreme suffering on account of the de- 
graded state of my fellow creatures and the suf- 
ferings of the defenceless brute, wrings my heart 
with anguish. My portion of earthly happiness 
is greatly diminished by the continual hearing 
of cruelty. 

“6th mo. 9th, 1822. ‘Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name.’ Such is the language of my heart at 
this moment, and such I trust it will always be. 
My desires are answered respecting bull-baiting, 
which is an evil that has painfully occupied my 
mind during many years; at least so far answered 
that it was prevented last week, which was the 
usual time for the diabolical sport. 

“9th mo. 2d, 1822. I was enabled to address ' 
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Neat, the pugilist, I fear unavailingly, at least 
for the present ; but as I believe it was done in 
holy fear, it may be as bread cast upon the 
waters that may return, Xc. 

“11th mo. 14th, 1822. The horrid prize 
fight I so much dreaded, is given up. 1 bow in 
reverent thankfulness. 

‘11th mo. 29th, 1822. At meeting ; it was 
held in silence. Soon after taking my seat de- 
sires were felt for the power to pray. It was a 
time of much brokenness of spirit, of fervent 
desires that I might be made as a pillar in the 
house of my God, that should no more go out, 
that I might be a sincere humble follower of a 
crucified Lord.” 

In a state of mental trial she writes— 


“ 4th mo. 21st, 1823. Sometimes I recalled 
precious visitations in my childhood, and many 
proofs of Thy mercy towards me, and these re- 
collections comfort me. 

‘‘ 5th mo. 4th, 1823. Have been much con- 
cerned and suffered deeply on account of a pu- 
gilistic contest to be displayed the day after to- 
morrow. Nine of the magistrates residing in 
Berks, &c., have been addressed. This was 
rather the concern of Samuel Capper than of 
myself. My heart has been fervently engaged 
to pray to Him who has all power, that he will 
have pity upon these poor miserable deluded 
wretches, and prevent the worse than brutal 
contest. I have remembered his wondrous 
works of old, and surely he is all powerful as 
then. Qh! that it may please him to hear me 
at this time, and the many who will no doubt 
pray to him on behalf of the iniquitous multi- 
tude. My heart is indeed sorely pained on 
their account. 

“11th mo. Ist, 1823. During the meeting 
for worship previous to our last Preparative 
Meeting, I felt like a castaway indeed, but 
being named for a Representative it comforted 
me, and renewed a hope that mercy was yet ex- 
tended. 

“12th mo. 13th, 1823. This day Arnee 
Frank was most acceptably exercised among us. 
His subject from the 25th of Matthew, the 
parable of the talents. I admired the wonder- 
ful dealings of the Almighty, knowing there 
were some present to whom his expressions were 
peculiarly applicable. Oh, that I could retain 
the sweet, the ineffably sweet feeling I had of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit! Yes, I rever- 
entially express it, there was a delightful cover- 
ing over our assembly.” — Annual Monitor. 

(To be continued. ]} 


If one speak ill of thee, flee home to thy 
own conscience, and examine thy heart; if 
thou be guilty, it is a just correction; if not 
guilty, it is a fair instruction; make use of 
both, so shalt thou distil honey out of gall, and 
of an open enemy make a secret friend. 





PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


At length the dull, leaden, lowering cloud 
of war seems about to lift, and a faint streak 
along the distant horizon of diplomacy, affords 
some ground to hope that the storm may have 


spent its fury, and that the returning sunshine | 


of peace may once more gladden the rejoicing 
lands. The excitement which agitated the me- 
tropolis on the morning of the 17th instant, when 
the second edition of The Times conveyed the 


telegraphic announcement to the nation, that | 
Russia had unconditionally accepted the terms | 


of peace submitted to her by the Allies, will 
not speedily be forgotten. 

The news spread like wild-fire through the 
city, upon change, among the law courts, through 
the markets, banks, counting-houses and mer- 
eantile establishments—men every where were 


eagerly communicating the glad news that the | 
mission of Count Esterhazy had proved success- | 


ful, and that the war was at an end. The Stock 
Exchange was ina state of the wildest ebullition, 
and the funds rose 3 per cent. in the course of 
the day. Railway shares revived, and the war 


prices of corn immediately gave way. The news- | 


paper offices were besieged, and news-venders 


were driven to their wits’ ends by the clamorous | 
erowds struggling to obtain second and third | 
The import- | 


editions of the morning journals. 
ance of the news, and the mighty interest in- 


volved in its truth or falsehood, were conspicu- | 
ously manifested in the sights which every | 


where met the eye and the tones which fell upon 
the ear. The over-wrought feelings of the com- 
munity found vent under the impulse of intelli- 
gence which seemed too sudden and too good to 
be true. 

Subsequent official news has confirmed the 
fact that Russia has accepted the Austrian pro- 
positions pure and simple ; and that these pro- 
positions are to constitute the basis upon which 
negotiations for peace will be conducted. 


It would be premature yet to affirm that the | 


war is really stopped and peace definitely con- 
cluded. Let us rejoice, however, that the in- 
itiative has been taken, and unite both our hopes 
and our prayers, that the issue of the pending 
negotiations may restore to Kurope the blessings 
of a peace, which will be permanent and honor- 
able, just in proportion as Christian principle 
and Christian motive influence its adoption. 
Whilst we express, without hesitation, the 
unfeigned satisfaction with which we hail even 
the prospect of peace, we are by no means in- 
sensible to the fact, that the apparent success of 
the Allies in their sanguinary struggle with 
Russia, will be hailed as a triumphant justifica- 
tion of the war policy, and that it will be used 
with considerable temporary effect against the 
views and principles of the peace party. To 
those who can rest satisfied with the maxim that 
“ends justify means,” we concede all the satis- 
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faction that can be derived from such a triumph; 
for ourselves, so far from regarding this war 
with Russia as tending to shake, for a moment, 
| the validity of our peace principles, or to peril 
| their ultimate adoption by every Christian state, 
we conceive that no war has demonstrated more 
conclusively than this, the innate wickedness, 
cruelty and folly of the whole system. Con- 
vinced, as we are, that the “ means” employed 
to settle this Eastern quarrel are radically wrong, 
we accept the “ends”’ obtained, (if indeed they 
be yet obtained) not as a justification of those 
means, but as a result gained at a cost infinitely 
| outweighing the value of all that has been won— 
and sure we are, that the verdict of posterity 
upon this war will be, that it was one of those 
needless expenditures of blood and treasure, 
provoked by the exaggerated suspicions and 
jealousies of rival states. We remember the 
|avowed object for which this war was under- 
taken, and ask what has become of “ the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Turkish Empire?” 
| We recur to the confident anticipations of the 
| harvest of military glory that was to be reaped, 
| and the exultant cheers of the multitude as they 
witnessed the departure of “one of the finest 
armies ever sent into the field,’ and our heart 
shudders as we reflect upon the cruel fate of 
those “‘ brave men,” entombed in the vast sepul- 
chres around Varna, Sebastopol and Scutari. 
We seem even now to hear the proud vaunts 
which echoed through the Reform Club, as min- 
| ister and admiral, with a mutual exchange of 
compliments, pledged the navy of England to 
outvie the deeds of Nelson and Collingwood. 
That same minister and admiral are to meet 
shortly within the walls of St. Stephens, when 
compliments of a very different character will 
| probably be exchanged, and England will, per- 
haps, learn upon whose head the bitter raillery 
|of The Times should justly fall, when it lam- 
| poons the fleet for voyages performed without 
| bloodshed, and cruizes minus the promised con- 
quest. 

Some there were, the more noisy and vulgar 
of the clamorers for war, who insisted on bring- 
ing Russia to her knees, an abject suppliant for 
peace, and who demanded that she should be 
made to pay the whole expenses of the war. In- 
stead of this, we find her accepting, not suing 
for, terms of peace, nor has a diplomatist, 
throughout these negotiations, ventured to whis- 
per a suggestion of Russia’s refunding a single 
copper of the vast expenditures incurred by the 
Allies. With all these haughty and exaggerated 
demands fresh in remembrance, how foreibly 
does the description of war, given by the Apos- 
tle James, apply to the prevalent tone and tem- 
per which has marked this melancholy struggle. 
‘‘ Ye lust, and have not: ye kill and desire to 
have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet 
ye have not.” 

Nor let it be supposed for one moment, that 


} 
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we make these remarks as applicable only to the 
Western Powers. Russia has been taught, more 
bitterly even than her foes, the disappointment 
which inevitably attends upon the lust of war. 
She retires from the conflict without having 
achieved one of the .purposes for which her 
armies crossed the Pruth. Her defence of Se- 
bastopol may have saved what is called her mili- 
tary honor, but who would ever have taken the 
trouble to call this in question, had she wisely 
abstained from setting a single soldier in motion? 
With all the pride of a great military power, 
her boast and confidence have been in her vast 
armed resources. They have encouraged her 
in the spirit of aggression, and lured her on with 
the lust of conquest—and now, she too, with the 
loss of a quarter of a million of her subjects, and 
an amount of treasure that will impoverish her 
for years, has been taught the truth of that Gos- 





pel which she professes, but whose spirit she 
has failed to comprehend and adopt. Well 
would it have been for the Czar and for his 
country, had her priests, when they flattered her 
with the title of “ Holy Russia,” taught the 
people in what the true holiness of Christian 
nations consists. It has been reserved for her 
soldiers to teach her what she ought long since 
to have learnt from her ministers of the Prince | 
of Peace. “ Ye lust, and have not ; ye kill, and 
desire to have, and cannot obtain ; ye fight and 
war, yet ye have not.” 


Should the memories of the Imperial family 
at St. Petersburg ever revert to the visit paid to 
the late Czar by three Englishmen, who went, 
two years since, to plead with him in the inter- 
est of gospel peace ; they may, perhaps, be led 
to consider whether the material interests and 
dignity of the Russian Empire would not have 
been better consulted by following the counsels 
of those men, and whether the character of Holy 
Russia would not have been more fitly sustained 
by acting out those great precepts of love and 
good will, borne by those Christian Ambassa- 
dors. 

Should the sword now be happily sheathed, 
it ought surely to be the aim of every true Chris- 
tian to prevent the possible recurrence of horrors 
and calamities which are a scandal to humanity 
in its rudest states of ignorance and barbarism, 
and which constitute the most direct and daring 
lie coined by depraved human nature against its 
profession of Christianity. The policy and max- 
ims of the sword can give to the world nothing 
better than an armed truce; it is reserved for the 
Gospel, rightly understood and obeyed, to bless 


mankind with permanent and universal peace.— 
London Friend. 


The reason why reformation proceeds slowly, 
is, because every man would have others make 
a beginning, and never thinks of himself. 


FREEDOM IN CHINA, PERSONAL AND POLITICAL. 


The Chinese, submissive as they are to au- 
thority, always find means of expressing their 
opinion, and of bestowing praise or blame on 
their Mandarins. A very powerful organ of 
public opinion is the placard, and this is every- 
where made use of with the dexterity of long 
practice. When it is desired to criticise a gov- 
ernment, to call a Mandarin to order, and show 
him that the people are discontented with him, 
the placards are lively, satirical, cutting, and 
full of sharp and witty sallies ; the Roman pas- 
quinade was not to be compared to them. They 
are posted in all the streets, and especially on 
the doors of the tribunal where the Mandarin 
‘ives, who is to be held up to public malediction. 
Crowds assemble round them; they are read 
aloud in a declamatory tone, while a thousand 
comments, more pitiless and severe than the 
text, are poured forth cn all sides, amidst shouts 
of laughter. 


Sometimes, instead of the vehicle of opposi- 
tion, it becomes a sort of national reward to 
those Mandarins who have made themselves 
popular. Their satire is replaced by pompous 
eulogy, and the idol of the people is likened to 
all the most famous holy personages of antiquity. 
The Chinese, however, succeed much better in 
blame than praise, and their placards are much 
happier in insult than eulogy. The Chinese are 
not in the habit of bowing beneath the rod of 
their master, so unresistingly as is imagined. It 
may indeed be said, and it is to their credit, that 
they are in general submissive to authority ; but 
when it becomes too tyrannical, or merely fraud- 
ulent, they sometimes rise up with irresistible 
energy, and bend it to their will. 

While traversing one of the western provinces, 
we one day reached a town of the third class, 
named Ping-fang, where we found the whole 
population in commotion, and wearing a very 
unaccustomed aspect. We learned that the cause 
was as follows: A Mandarin had been named 
governor of the town, of whom the inhabitants 
did not approve. It was known, that in the 
district he had just left, his administration had 
been arbitrary and tyrannical, and that the peo- 
ple had suffered much from his injustice and 
extortion. The news of his nomination to Ping- 
fang, therefore, excited general indignation, 
which showed itself at first in the most violent 
satirical placards. A deputation of the chief 
citizens set off for the capital of the province, 
to present to the Viceroy a humble petition to 
have pity on the poor people of Ping-fang, and 
not to send them a tiger, who would eat them 
up, instead of a father and mother to take care 
of them. The petition was refused, and the 
Mandarin ordered to set off to take possession 
of the post on the following day. 

The deputies returned, bringing this sad news 
to their fellow citizens. The town was plunged 
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into consternativn, but did not confine itself to 
idle lamentations. The principal people assem- 
bled, and held a grand council, to which all the 
most influential citizens were invited. It was 
decided that the new governor should not be 
permitted to install himself, and that he should 
be civilly ejected from the town. 
arrived at the expected time, accompanied by a 
numerous suite, and, contrary to expecti ition, “he 
encountered not the sm: allest sign of op position 
on his way. Every one knelt at his approach, 
and paid homage to his dignity. He was con- 


vineed, therefore, that his fears of a bad recep- | 


tion were chimerical, and that all would go well. 
Scarcely had he entered the tribunal, however, 


. . . . | 
before he had had time even to drink a cup of 
teu, it was announced to him that the chief citi- 


He | 


zens of the town requested an audience. 
hastened to grant it, under the impression that 
they came to offer their congratulations on his 
safe arrival. The deputation prostrated them- 
galves, according to their rites, before their new 
prefect ; then one of them stepping forward 
announced to him, with exquisite politeness, 
that they came in the name of the town, to re- 
quest that he would set off directly to return 
whence he came, for they would have none of 
him. The prefect, thus rudely disenchanted, 
endeavored at first to soothe, and then to intimi- 


date the rebellious citizens, but all in vain; he 


found himself, as the Chinese say, ‘ only a paper 


tiger.” The spokesman very calmly told him 
that they had not come there to discuss the mat- 
ter; that the thing was settled, and they had 
made up their minds that he should not sleep 
in the town. In order to leave him in no doubt 
as to their real intentions, he added that a pal- 
anquin waited before the door, and that the 
town would pay his travelling expenses, besides 
providing a brilliant escort to conduct him safely 
to the capital of the province. It would have 
been impossible to turn any one out more politely. 
The prefect still endeavored to raise objections ; 
but a great crowd had gathered around the 
house, uttering cries of a far from flattering or 
reassuring nature, and he saw that it would be 
imprudent further to resist. He yielded, there- 
fore, to his destiny, and signified his willingness 
to comply with their demand. With much re- 
spect and ceremony, he was shown to the door, 
where a handsome palanquin was in waiting, and 
requested to stepin. The cavalcade immediately 
set off, still accompanied by the chief men of 
the town. On reaching their destination, they 
went straight to the viceroy’s palace. The chief 
representative of Ping-fang presented the pre- 
fect to the viceroy, saying: “The citizens of 
Ping-fang restore to you this magistrate ; as for 
this one, they will not have him at any price. 
Behold the humble petition of your children. 

Speaking thus, he handed tothe viceroy along roll 
of red paper, containing a petition signed with the 
names of the most important people of Ping-fang. 
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| The viceroy, with some appearance of dissatis- 
faction, took the roll, read it attentively, and 
|then told the deputies that their arguments 
| were advanced on reasonable grounds, and should 
| be attended to; that they might return home 
| quietly, and announce to their fellow citizens 
that they should soon have a prefect to suit 
| them. 
When we reached Ping-fang, the deputies had 
| just returned, bearing intelligence of the perfect 
|success of their bold measure. Such incidents 
|are not unfrequent in the Chinese Empire. It 
often happens that energetic and persevering 
popular demonstrations oppose the evil admini- 
stration of the Mandarins, and force the govern- 
ment to yield to public opinion. It is a great 
mistake to fancy the Chinese hemmed in by ar- 
bitrary laws, and quailing under a despotic 
| power, which rules all their actions,and dictates 
fall their proceedings. Though an absolute 
| monarchy, moderated, indeed, ‘by the influence 
| of the educated classes, the peop ile e njoy beneath 


a 


,|it much more liberty than is generally supposed, 


and possess many privileges which we might 
vainly seek in some countries, boasting a liberal 
| constitution. It has been written, and commonly 
believed, in Europe, that the Chinese are forced 
to follow the trade of their fathers; that no one 
can change the place of his abode without the 
permission of the Mandarins; in short, that 
they are subject to a host of restrictions, repul- 
sive to the feelings of the European. We do 
not know what has given rise to these prejudices, 
for it is very certain that throughout the empire, 
leach man follows the profession that suits him 
best, or none at all, without the government in- 
terfering in the least. Every man is free to 
please himself, to become an artisan, doctor, 
schoolmaster, agriculturist, or tradesman, with- 
out having need of a license or permission of 
any kind. As regards travelling, nowhere can 
there exist greater freedcm and independence of 
motion; each citizen may wander about among 
the eighteen provinces, and settle where he 
| pleases, undisturbed by any public functionary. 
No one interferes with the traveller, who is sure 
never to encounter a gendarme demanding his 
passport. 

There is a law existing, which enjoins 
Chinese to remain within the limits of the em- 
pire, and not to go vagabondizing among for- 
eigners, acquiring bad habits, and destro ying the 
fruit of their good education ; but the numerous 
emigrations of Chinese to the English, Dutch and 
Spanish colonies as well as to California, prove 
that this regulation is not very strictly enforced. 
It is written in the Statute Book like many 
others equally disregarded. The liberty to tra- 
verse the various parts of the country unobstruct- 
ed, is almost indispensable to those people, con- 
tinually as they are engaged in commercial ope- 
rations. Of course, the least impediment to free 
motion would check the great system of com- 
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merce, which is the life and soul of this vast em- 
pire. 

The freedom of association is as necessary to 
the Chinese as that of locomotion, and they pos- 
sess it as completely. With the exception of 
the secret societies aiming at the overthrow of 
the Mantchou dynasty, all societies are allowed, 
and the Chinese have a remarkable aptitude for 
forming them. There are societies for all trades 
and professions ; robbers and beggars even have 
their associations ; nobody stands alone in his 
sphere. It sometimes happens that the citizens 
unite to watch over the observance of the laws in 
places where the authorities are too weak or too 
negligent to maintain order. We have ourselves 
witnessed efforts of this kind which were attended 
with very satisfactory results.—/f/uc’s Journey 
through China. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 8, 1856. 


Do tHE SLAVES PRODUCE MORE THAN THEY 
ConsuME ?—This inquiry, to many readers, may 
appear a very simple, if not a silly one. Where 
working slaves are said to be maintained at a 
cost of thirty dollars per annum, the produce of 
their labor is, no doubt, often many times the 
value of the cost of their maintenance. The 
question, however, when answered according to 
its principle, rather than its letter, may probably 
present a view of the subject which will bring 
the profit of slave labor, either when absolutely 
considered, or when compared with the labor of 
freemen, into serious doubt. 

It seems to be generally assumed by the ad- 
vocates of slavery, that the opposition to the 
perpetuation or extension of the system, mani- 
fested by the most zealous supporters of emanci- 
pation, is the result of a sickly sensibility in re- 
gard to the interests of the colored race, and of 
a desire, blindly and recklessly indulged, to ele- 
vate and improve the condition of this class 
at the expense of the much more numerous 
Anglo-Saxon portion of our community. This 
view of the subject, whatever authority it may 
claim in its support, is, however, very erro- 
neous. As the government under which the 
present generation of native Americans has 
grown up, is ostensibly founded upon princi- 
ples incompatible wtth the maintenance of 
personal and hereditary slavery, it may be 
fairly presumed that such of them as have 
seriously considered the subject, without being 
blinded by interest or prejudice, must regard the 


system of negro slavery, as maintained in nearly 
half the States of the Union, with unqualified 
disapprobation. Hence their advocacy of eman- 
cipation must arise from principle, and not from 
views of expediency. Such advocacy, however, 
can involve no opposition to the interests of the 
South, for that which is intrinsically wrong can 
never be politically expedient. A system which 
dispenses equal justice to every part of the com- 
munity, necessarily promotes the general pros- 
perity. 

But to return to the question at the head of 
this article ; let us inquire a little more particu- 
larly whether the labor of slaves, taken in all its 
ramifications and connections, does actually pro- 
duce more than it costs. To form a just esti- 
mate on this subject, we must place on the debit 
side of our ledger not only the expense of the 
food and clothing of the laboring class, but 
every additional expenditure which the system 
necessarily involves. Every additional lock and 
key which the presence of slavery demands, and 
which may be safely dispensed with when the 
servants and laborers are free; every overseer 
who is required to superintend the labors of the 
slaves ; every dog that is kept in working con- 
dition to assist in the capture of fugitives ; every 
horse maintained for a similar purpose ; all the 
expenses of the volunteer associations which are 
organized for the suppression of apprehended 
servile insurrections ; may justly be charged to 
the system. Perhaps we should not do much in- 
justice to the subject were we to charge, asa part 
of the expense of slave labor, the amount of 
service which its presence prevents the free from 
performing. It is an unquestionable fact, 
scarcely denied by any, that the labors which 
are generally performed by slaves, are less re- 
spectable in the view of the free than the same 
labors when the operatives are freemen. Hence, 
in communities where a large portion of the la- 
borers are slaves, no inconsiderable amount of 
free labor is excluded by the presence of slavery. 
In addition to this, we may observe, that servile 
toil is always less efficient than the exertions of 
the free. Edwards, the historian of the British 
West Indies, a slave-holder and an advocate of 
slavery, in describing the proceedings of a first 
or ablest gang of laborers, when he has brought 
them to the afternoon, and allowed them a sea- 
son of rest and refreshment, observes that they 
then manifest some signs of animated exertion ; 
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but he adds, that a European laborer, (a freeman 
of course,) in his own country and climate, would 
perform as much labor in a given time, as any 
three of these slaves. This may be admitted to 
The 
general fact, however, which it serves to estab- 
lish, admits of no dispute. 


be rather an exaggerated description. 


From this fact one 
Where 
the laborers are chiefly slaves, they of course 
furnish the standard by which the amount to be 
performed in a given time is usually estimated, 
and this standard will be introduced partially, if 
not absolutely, among the free as well as the 


consequence seems naturally to follow. 


slaves ; especially when these two classes of la- 
borers are of the same complexion and race. 
From this hasty and imperfect view of the 
cost of slave labor, we may safely infer that no 
inconsiderable number of those who depend 
upon the labor of slaves for their support, are 
in a condition not widely different from that of 
a gentleman described in the writings of Wash- 
ington Irving, who, without any practical 
knowledge of farming, became Vice President 
of an Agricultural Society, and undertook the 
management of a model farm. This agricultural 
Vice President could demonstrate that a farm 


tion is always accompanied by the exhaustion of 
the soil, certainly leaves it questionable whether 
slave labor, taken in the aggregate, does not 
actually produce less than it consumes. The 
great question whether the advocates of emanci- 
pation are laboring to promote or to retard the 
progress of the South in whatever constitutes 
the prosperity of nations, is not to be answered 
by a comparison, even if an accurate compari- 
son was practicable, between the produce and 
the cost of slave labor. A proper solution of 
the question must be sought in the comparative 
Should 
it even appear that the slaves of the United 
States actually add something to the wealth of 
their masters, still, the profits of the system 
must be estimated, not so much by comparing 


productiveness of free and servile toil. 


the cost with the value of production, as by the 
general result where the laborers are slaves, 
compared with that where they are free. Now, 
oficial documents, particularly those included 
in the United States Census of 1850, establish 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the incompara- 
bly superior productiveness of free labor. Let 
us compare, for example, Virginia, the oldest of 
the slave States, with the State of New York. 


conducted as his was could not possibly be a losing | The area of the former is computed at some- 
concern ; yet he found by experience, though he | thing upwards of 61,000 square miles, the latter 


could not tell why, that his debts were always 
greater, or his property less, at the end of the 
The slaveholding 


planter, like the theoretical agriculturist, is sub- 


year than at the beginning. 


jected to numerous drains which never appear in 
his books. One of these drains, constant though 
silent in its operation, is the exhaustion of the 
soil; and this exhaustion, which seldom or never 


fails to accompany the cultivation by slaves, gives ! 


rise to the great and growing demand for new 
territory and a virgin soil to be subjected to this 
depleting process. Now it must be too obvious 
to require elucidation, that a system of cultiva- 
tion which reduces the productive quality of the 
soil to a greater extent than it adds to the re- 
sources of the owner, is unavoidably verging 
Whatever the apparent profit 
of such a system, the cost of production is actu- 


towards poverty. 


ally greater than the value of the produce. 

It is probable that no available documents 
can be found, by which the question at the head 
of this article can be answered in a manner ad- 
mitting of no dispute. The well-known fact, 
however, already referred to, that slave cultiva- 


at 47,000. In 1850 there were in the former 
472,528 slaves; in the latter there were none. 
The free colored population in Virginia 
amounted to 54,333; in New York to 49,069. 
The number of whites in Virginia was 894,800 ; 
in New York, 3,048,325. It thus appears, that 
in Virginia something more than two-thirds of 
the population are free ; consequenfly, in a com- 
parison between the productive industry of New 
York and Virginia, we have on one side a popu- 
lation totally free, and on the other, a mixture 
in which something less than a third are slaves. 
This unquestionably gives to Virginia an advan- 
tage in the comparison which she would not 
possess, if her laborers were nearly all slaves. 
The comparison strictly consists partly of one 
between freemen in New York and freemen in 
Virginia, and partly of one between freemen in 
New York and slaves in Virginia. What then 
are the relative results? The value of live stock 
and agricultural products in New York, esti- 
mated from the census of 1850, appears to be 
$189,776,340; in Virginia, $83,137,510, or 
less than one-half that of New York. If we 
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compare the “ products of manufactures, mining 
and mechanic arts,”’ we find them in New York 
$237,597 ,249, and in Virginia, 29,705,387, the 
former being to the latter nearly in the ratio of 
8 tol. That this is not a solitary instance, is 
well known. If we compare the live stock and 
agricultural products of Kentucky with those of 
Ohio, not making the comparison a very close 
one, we find the former amount to $71,961,562, 
and the latter to $125,541,949, ora little less 
than double the former. 
“ product of manufactures, mining and the me- 
chanic arts,” we find the amount in Kentucky 
$24,588,483, and in Ohio, $62,647,259. This 
important difference cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than by a reference to the blighting 
influence of slavery. This influence may be 
fairly attributed to the presence, rather than 
the amount of slave labor in Kentucky. By the 
census of 1850, it appears there were in Ken- 
tucky 761,688 whites, 9,736 free colored per- 
sons, and 210,981 slaves; that is, in the whole 
population of 982,405, about one-fifth were 
slaves. 


Comparing the annual 


It thus appears, that the deteriorating 
element in the industry of Kentucky constituted 
only about one-fifth of the whole, and this may be 
fairly assigned as a sufficient reason why she has 
not fallen farther behind Ohio than she actually 
has. 
slavery is more strikingly illustrated by the 
relative growth of these States in population, 
than by the results of industry. 


The benumbing influence, however, of 


They include 
nearly an equal number of square miles, and the 
natural advantages are nearly similar; yet, in 
the year 1800 Kentucky contained a population 
of 220,955, ‘while Ohio could claim only 45,365, 
ora little more than one-fifth of the former; but 
in 1850, when the population of Kentucky was 
982,405, that of Ohio had risen to 1,980,427, 
or nearly double the former. From these con- 
siderations, and others which will readily occur 
to the mind of an intelligent reader, we may 
fairly infer that, whatever may be thought of 
the profits of slave labor in particular cases, the 
system, taken in all its connections and ramifi- 
cations, is as liable to unanswerable objections, 
on the score of policy and judicious economy, 
as on that of justice and morality. Hence, the 
inference is undeniable, that those who are la- 
boring to promote, by peaceable means, the 
early and final extinction of slavery, are entitled, 
not only to the toleration, but to the thanks of 


the holders of slaves. So far are they from 
being enemies to the prosperity of the South, 
that they are advocating the most essential 
means of promoting it. E. L. 


If evidence were needed to convince us of the 
incumbent duty to maintain our Christian testi- 
monies, and our religious organization as a means 
under Divine Providence of great good to the 
world, it would be found in what we almost daily 
read in the public prints. The moral standard 
which is there held up is not the Christian 
standard. The Divine government is essentially 
repudiated by a large number of professing 
Christians. Whatever may be the theory of 
morals, it is evident that in the vast majority of 
cases a supposed expediency, and not the Divine 
Will, is the basis of the practice. 

Among the proofs of this state of things we 
need now only allude to the recent painful in- 
stances of professed ministers of the gospel 
openly exciting to deeds of violence in Kansas. 
Both in public addresses, and from the press, 
such persons are found urging the necessity of 
arming the people of that territory ; dwelling 
upon the merits of a certain description of 
deadly weapons, and in strong language counsel- 
ling their use. True it is, that however fiercely 
they speak, these men are not often found ven- 
turing their own lives in this border warfare. 
In advising others they seem utterly to forget 
that saying of our blessed Saviour, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world, else would my servants 
fight.” Who can tell what scenes of blood may 
be chargeable to their counsels ? 

It necessarily followed from their faith in the 
perceptible influences of the Holy Spirit, that 
the founders of our religious society were brought 
into a deeper and closer communion with their 
Father in heaven; that his revealed will became 
their only standard of morals; that a reliance 
upon his government was their perfect security 
when called upon to maintain the Divine law at 
whatever personal sacrifice. To such men, be- 
lievers in his own declaration that “God is 
love,” in the universality of Divine grace, and 
in the efficacy of the one offering for sin, any 
attempt to estimate the value of a single life was 
utterly impossible. “ What will a man give for 
his soul ?”” Voluntarily to cut short one human 
life was to usurp the Divine prerogative ; all 
such resistance of evil was in their view wholly 
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forbidden. It ¥ was nothing to tell these earnest 
Christians that by refusing to destroy their as- 
They 
recognized the absolute supremacy of the Divine 
law, and because they knew in whom they had 
believed, they had attained toa perfect assurance 
that all things would work together for good to 
those who were obedient to it. 


sailants they hazarded their own lives. 


But there was a 
mode of resisting evil which they felt to be consis- 
tent with duty, and which they found far more ef- 


ficacious than violence. It was the resistance by | 


suffering. The efficacy of such opposition to 
wrong has been strangely overlooked. It is easy 
to show that the patient suffering of Friends 
did more for the establishment of liberty of con- 
science, than all the blood shed in the civil wars 
from the first Charles King William. Nor 
has any statement of facts yet appeared which is 


to 


inconsistent with the belief that the same peace- 
able resistance to aggression and outrage would 
have been equally availing in Kansas. 

What can be more 
profitable to us, to whom the maintenance of 
these Christian truths has been especially com- 


The subject is suggestive. 


mitted, than to reflect how far we are upholding 


them in all their momentous meaning—in all 


P. 


their varied applications. 


Diep, At her residence in Lockport, New York, 
on the Iith of 2d month, 1856, Saran Harnes, 
wife of Jesse P. Haines, in the 70th year of her age, 
a member and Elder of Hartland Monthly Meet- 
ing. Some of the excellent traits of her character 
and the triumphant close of her life, deserve a 
brief notice for the encouragement of others. 


At the very early age of six years her mind was 


impressed with the fear of the Lord 
has often been heard to say, 
thought of offending Him, and upon witnessing 
such offending in others.” This holy fear con- 
tinued to be much the clothing of her spirit from 
this tender period to the close of life, by which 


, feeling, as she 
“creat dread at the 


she was preserved on every hand, from the evils | 


which are in the world, and made a bright exam- 
ble of humility, patience, charity and love; the 
feadieg characteristic of her mind being the ‘ or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 


In the 28th year of her age, a short time before 
her marriage, she joined the Society of Friends on 
the ground of convincement. Heartily embracing 
the Christian Y iews of this society, she was an ar- 
dent lover and diligent reader of the writings of | 
its distinguished members from the earliest periods 
down to the present time. 
tures stood pre-eminent in her estimation, seldom 
passing a day, during the last forty years, without 
reading several chapters therein and quietly medi- 
tating upon their contents. While, however, she | 
regarded all of these as instruments of Divine ap- | 
pointment for our good, and from which she de- 
rived much instruction and comfort, the blessed ' 
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influences of the Holy Spirit she loved supremely; 
and cherished as the choicest gift bestowed upon 
man, by which she was brought to entertain a 
very humble opinion of herself, and enabled, as 
she said, to draw near to the Saviour, whom she 
loved, and in whom she rested al! her hopes through 
the mercy of God in him. A firm faith herein she ex- 
perienc ‘ed to be an anchor to the soul.in which she 
quietly reposed in sweet peace through most of 
her lite. This feeling of tranquillity and peace was 
remarkably extended to her during her last illness 
of nine months, and especially towards the final 
| close, even under great bodily suffering. To a 
friend who called to see her, she expresse »d a de- 
sire that the Divine will might be fully aeccom- 
ylished in her. Soon afterwards she said she be- 
eal the work was nearly accomplished, adding, 
'“T feel nothing in the way—nothing but sweet 
peace.” The evening before her death she had 
all the members of her family called to her bed- 
side, when she took an affectionate leave of each 
one separately. She then mentioned the names 
of two children who were absent, adding, “‘ they 
are not here—they cannot be here—give my dear 
love to them both.” After a little pause, she ad- 
ded, “that is all—all is right now—all is right 
now,” and quietly reclined again upon her pillow. 
After resting a little she said, ‘‘ 1 want to see Jesus. 
Oh, how I do love Jesus ; he knows that I love him, 
ana I do want to see him, my dear Saviour.” In 
the course of the night, when too weak to give 
distinct utterance to w ords, she several times broke 
forth in sweet melodious sounds, which were evi- 
dently the effusions of joy, thanksgiving and praise, 
and which, at one time, continued about twenty 
minutes. The writer of this and the several others 
who were present, ag gree that they never witnessed 
any thing equally sublime—equally solemn, im- 
pressive and heavenly. It se emed as though, at 
this awful hour, when in the valley of the shadow 
of death, she was permitted to see the joys and 
the glory about to be revealed in all their fulness, 
while she yet possessed sufficient power to com- 
municate with her friends below, and thus to seal 
upon their minds the already undoubting assur- 
ance, that all was well with her, and that joys un- 





speakable are the sure inheritance of those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. It was her 
last message, and it seemed like a returning mes- 
sage to her friends upon earth, after the portals of 
| heaven were opened to her view. A few hours after 
| this, at half past nine in the morning, she was 
quietly released from the body, while a heavenly 
| serenity was yet felt to be around her bed. 


She filled, with acceptance, the station of an 
| Overseer about 33 years, and the still more import- 
ant station of an Elder nearly 27 years, endeavor- 
ing, by example and precept, to adorn the doc- 
trines of God our Saviour in fl things. 


Diep, on the 3d of Ist mo., 1856,C rus HoLiines- 
WORTH, a consistent and serviceable member of 
Richland monthly meeting, Hamilton county, Ind., 
lin the 44th year of his age. 


, On the 23d of 11th mo., 1855, Wm. Epwarp 
Smitu, in the 23d year of his age, only child of 
| Abel S. and Bethany Smith, of New York city. 
, At Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y.,on 
the 9th of 12th mo., 1855, CorNneLius HowLann, 
aged 72 years, a member and worthy elder of 
Scipio monthly meeting. 
He bore a protracted illness with much Christian 
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patience, and at times spoke of the peace he was 
permitted to enjoy, which increased as the time 
of his departure drew nigh, giving his friends the 
consoling evidence, “that blessed are the dead 
who dieinthe ord.” 


FRIEND 





—, Suddenly, on the 2d of 2d mo., in Raisin, 
Michigan, Epmunp Grunpy, in the 75th year of 
his age, amember of Adrian monthly meeting. 

Although this dear friend was summoned sud- 
denly away from amongst us, yet we are comfort- 


ed in believing that our loss has been his eternal 
gain. 


WANTED, 


A Friend and his wife to superintend the Farm 
and School belonging to Adrian Monthly Meeting. 
Application to be made to Samuel Satterthwaite, 
Tecumseh, Michigan, or Richard Harkness, 
Adrian. 3d mo. 8, 2t. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children, 
at Tunessassah. 


A man Friend is wanted to assist on the farm in 
carrying out the concern of the Yearly Meeting. 
Application may be made to 


Josepu Exxrinton, 377 S. Second st. 
Tuos. Evans, 180 Arch st. 
3d mo. 8. 


WANTED, 


A Friend and his wife to take charge as Superin- 
tendents of Friends’ Boarding School, at West 
Lake, Canada West. Apply to William Vaien- 
tine, Bloomfield, Canada West. 2t. 


Value of Agricultural Products, &c., raised in 


the United States, and exported thence, in 
1853. 


| Proportion of 
Value of} exports to 

Total value. exports. vaiue. 
$400,000 000 
46,000,000 
160,000,000 
240,000,000! 
100,000,000 
12,600,000 
54,144,874 
| 42,400,000) 
7,723,326) 


$3,076,897 |34 of 1 per ct. 
44,375|1-llofl “ 
6,202,324|3 7f “ 
2,084,051 5-6 of 1 
19,591,817 | 19% 
34.18612-7 of 1 
165,824/4-13 of 1 
152,569/5-14 of 1 
107,283/1 4-11 
36,900,000} 427,216/1-6 of 1 


Cattle and their products, 

Sheep and wool, 

Hogs and their products, 

Indian corn and meal, | 

W heat flour and biscuit, 

Rye meal, 

Other grains, peas & beans, 

Potatoes, 

Apples [1850,] 

Sugar, cane & maple, [1850] 
ice, 8,750,000| 1,657,658)19 

Cotton, 128,000,000 |109,456,4°418514 

Tobacco and its products, | 19,900,000 11,319,319 |951, 


The above table, which is extracted from a 
work entitled “ Cotton is King,” and the mate- 
rials of which are drawn from official documents, 
may surprise some readers by the evidence it 
furnishes how small a proportion of many im- 
portant products is sent toa foreign market, 
though that market exerts so powerful an in- 
fluence upon prices at home. It may also be 
observed that, while rice, cotton and tobacco, 
articles produced in our Southern States, and 
mainly by slave labor, form so large a propor- 
tion of the exports, their total value falls very 
far short of that of the productions furnished 
chiefly by the Free States. A. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“A concise account of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, embracing 
a Sketch of their Christian Doctrines and 
Practices.” By Taomas Evans. 12mo. pp. 
136. 


This little book is designed to present to in- 
quirers, both within and without the pale of the 
Society, a condensed view of the principles and 
testimonies of Friends. It contains a sketch of 
the rise, organization and discipline of the So- 
ciety, of its belief in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, its views on worship, ministry, 
prayer, war, oaths, public fasts, slavery, trade 
and business, simplicity of apparel, the plain 
language and disuse of compliments, names of 
the months and days of the week, moderation 
and plainness in living, amusements, reading and 
music. 

It is for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 84 
Arch st., and Uriah Hunt & Sons’, No. 44 North 
4th st. 


IMPORTANT SUIT BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT. 


Amidst the political excitement consequent 
upon the protracted efforts to organize the House 
of Representatives, little attention seems to have 
been given to a case which was last week argued 
before the Supreme Court, in which are involved 
highly interesting legal and constitutional prin- 
ciples, touching Slavery and the rights of free 
colored people. The facts in the case are agreed 
upon by the parties litigant, and are thus set 
forth by their counsel : 


DRED SCOTT vs. JOHN F. A. SANDFORD. 
In error to the Circuit Court U. 8. for the District of Missouri. 


In the year 1834, the plaintiff was a negro 
slave, belonging to Doctor Emerson, who was a 
surgeon in the army of the United States. In 
that year, 1834, said Dr. Emerson took the 
plaintiff from the State of Missouri to the mili- 
tary post at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, 
and held him there as a slave until the month of 
April or May, 1836. At the time last mentioned, 
said Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff from 
said military post at Rock Island to the ae 
post at Fort Snelling, situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi river, in the territory known 
as Upper Louisiana, acquired by the United 
States of France, and situate north of the lati- 
tude of 36° 30’ north, and north of the State of 
Missouri. Said Dr. Emerson held the plaintiff 
in slavery at said Fort Snelling, from said last- 
mentioned date until the year 1838. 

In the year 1835, Harriet, who is named in 
the second count of the plaintiff’s declaration, 
was the negro slave of Major Taliaferro, who 
belonged to the army of the United States. In 
that year, 1835, said Major Taliaferro took said 
Harriet to said Fort Snelling, a military post, 
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situated as hereinbefore stated, and kept her 
there as a slave until the year 1836, and then sold 
and delivered her as a slave at said Fort Snell- 
ing unto the said Dr. Emerson hereinbefore 
named. Said Dr. Emerson held said Harriet in 
slavery at said Fort Snelling until the year 1838. 

In the year 1836, the plaintiff and said Har- 
riet at said Fort Snelling, with the consent of 
said Dr. Emerson, who then claimed to be their 
master and owner, intermarried, and took each 
other for husband and wife. Eliza and Lizzy, 
named in the third count of the plaintiff's de- 
claration, are the fruit of that marriage. . Eliza 
is about fourteen years old, and was born on 
board the steamboat Gipsey, north of the north 
line of the State of Missouri, and upon the 
river Mississippi. Lizzy is about seven years old, 
and was born in the State of Missouri, at the 
military post called Jefferson Barracks. 

In the year 1838, said Dr. Emerson removed 
the plaintiff and said Harriet and their said 
daughter Eliza, from said Fort Snelling to the 
State of Missouri, where they have ever since 
resided. 


Before the commencement of this suit, said 
Dr. Emerson sold and conveyed the plaintiff, 
said Harriet, Eliza and Lizzy, to the defendant, 
as slaves, and the defendant has ever since 
claimed to hold them and each of them as slaves. 


At the times mentioned in the plaintiff's de- 


claration, the defendant, claiming to be owner 
as aforesaid, laid his hands upon said plaintiff, 
Harriet, Eliza and Lizzy, and imprisoned them, 
doing in this respect, however, no more than 
what he might lawfully do if they were of right 
his slaves at such times. 


Further proof may be given on the trial for 
either party. 
R. M. Fre.p, For PU f. 
H. A. GARLAND, For Deft. 


The defendant, when the case was on trial be- 
fore the Circuit Court, put in a plea to the juris- 
diction of the Court, on the ground that the 
plaintiff was not a citizen of the State of Mis- 
souri, but a negro slave, and that therefore juris- 
diction properly belonged to the State Courts 
The plaintiff demurred, and the Court sustained | 
the demurrer, or, in other words, decided that 
the plea was insufficient. Finally, the jury found | 
the defendant not guilty of the assault and il- 
legal detention or imprisonment, and judgment 
was rendered accordingly. After ineffectual 
efforts to obtain a new trial, the plaintiff sued 
out a writ of error, which brings the case before 
the Supreme Court in this city. 

Montgomery Blair, Esq., appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Reverdy Johnson, Esq., of Balti- 
more, for the defendant. We had not the plea- 
sure of listening to the argument of counsel, 
but an inspection of Mr. Blair's brief, satisfies 
us that he presented an able and irrefragable 
argument for the freedom of the plaintiff. 
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The points discussed are briefly these: 1. If 
a slave be taken by his master to reside in a free 
State, and then, after a lapse of time, be brought 
back into a State which tolerates Slavery, can 
the slave claim freedom? 2. Are free people of 
color citizens of the United States? 3. Was 
the exclusion of Slavery from the territory north 
and west of Missouri a constitutional enactment? 
—WNational Era. 


The decision of this case has been postponed 
to the 4th month. 


THE MONEY-ORDER OFFICE IN LONDON. 


We live in an age when what were formerly 
the luxuries of the wealthy, have become the 
necessaries of the needy. The poorest among 
us have more personal comforts and intellectual 
helps than were enjoyed a thousand years ago 
by the courtiers around a throne, or were attain- 
able by the sovereign upon it. The very pav- 
pers in our parish union-houses are better domi- 
ciled and lodged than was the great Alfred him- 
self in his prosperity, and have incomparably 
greater facilities for the attainment of knowledge 
than the nobles who were his contemporaries. 
The practical spirit of our time, whose tendency 
is to bring every thing to the touchstone of 
experiment, embraces all ranks and classes ; and, 
finding its remunerating patrons in the million 
masses, allows of no exclusive monopoly of new 
speculations and discoveries. Whatever is good, 
useful and practicable in the present day, must 
become general and universal in order to be 
permanent. Let the multitude, whom it was 
once the fashion to despise and deride, refuse 
their countenance to an undertaking, whatever 
be its nature, and it falls to the ground, if not 
as rapidly, at least as inevitably, as the ripe fruit 
from the tree when the autumnal wind shakes 
its boughs. On the other hand, let the multi- 
tude applaud, and their approval is the fiat of 
prosperity and endurance. It is to the recogni- 
tion of this principle that the numberless and 
truly marvellous ameliorations which mark the 
generation of to-day, to a great extent owe their 
rise and their success; among others, the rail- 


| way, which is every body’s steam carriage, ready 


at any moment to speed him to the farthest lim- 
its of the realm—the post office, which, for the 
penny which one throws to a crossing-sweeper, 
will carry his message for him five hundred 
miles or more—the electric telegraph, which 
will waft it instantaneously on the wings of 
lightning—the newspaper, which is every body’s 
daily world history—the omnibus, which is 
every body’s carriage-and-pair—and to close the 
list abruptly with our present subject, the 
Money-order Office, which is every body’s banker. 

These brief reflections, which, were we to fol- 
low up the train of thought they suggest, might 
furnish matter for a whole sheet, were prompted 
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by the necessity we were under a few hours ago 
of sending such a thing as two pounds ten to a 
friend at a distance. The P. QO. order of course 
occurred to us as the readiest mode, and to the 
money-order office of the district we instinct- 
ively repaired, never thinking but that, as usual, 
the affair would be managed in a minute, and 
off our hands. But it happened otherwise. It 
wanted but a few days of Christmas; and, as 
we might have expected, had we given it a 
thought, we found the desk of the single clerk 
besieged by a very mixed and motley multitude, 
bearing testimony, by their variety of garb and 
behaviour, to the wondrous catholicity of the 
institution, and all eager to have their business 
transacted. 

As advocates of fair play in every thing, it 
wouldn’t have done to elbow our way through 
and claim priority of service; so, suffering our- 
selves to be comfortably edged off into a corner, 
we stood awaiting our turn, and watching the 
operations as they proceeded. The clerk was 
counting out twenty sovereigns to a tradesman 
who had thrust four orders through the rails; 
as soon as the receiver had stowed them in his 
pocket, and while he was moving off, a young 
lady, evidently a governess home for the vaca- 
tion, presented an order for 5J. 

‘¢ Who sends it ?” asks the clerk. 

“ Mr. Grant, High street, Edinburgh.” 

“ What is his Christian name?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know. Let me see— 
no, I don’t recollect—I never did know.” 

“Then you must write and ask him—can’t 
pay it without the Christian name.” And the 
order is returned with peremptory nonchalance. 

“ Pleasir,” says an ancient, crush-bonneted 
dame, whose voice, and fingers too, tremble as 
she lays down the coins, “I want to sen’ eightin 
pence to my granson, sir; he’s at school, sir, 
an’ he ain’t a comin’ home for no holidays, sir, 
acause his mother is ill—an’ pleasir 

“What's his name?’ interrupts the clerk, 
rather unceremoniously. 

“ Georgy, sir—little Georgy.” 

“George what ?” 

“Q pleasir, George Collins, sir, please.” 

“And where does he reside ?” 

“ Q, pleasir, he lives along with his mother 
an’ me when he’s at home, in Pentingyvill.”’ 

“ Poh—nonsense—where do you want to send 
the money ?” 

“Q, pleasir, to St. Albins, at Mrs. Brown’s, 
pleasir.”” 

“And who sends it ?” 

“Qh me, sir, pleasir, I sends it—Margret 
Collins, sir, Pentingvill hill, sir.” 

At length, after a little more circumstantial 
intelligence, which amuses as much as it annoys 
the expectant by-standers, the old dame receives 
her order and disappears. 

Then comes forward a tall and taciturn gen- 
tleman, a remnant of the old school, with a sus- 
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picion of hair powder and queue still lingering 
about him. As he towers half a head or more 
above the rest of the group, he casts a rather 
rigid look around, and without uttering a word 
puts aslip of paper into the hand of the clerk, 
who finds written upon it all the information he 
is entitled to demand. While the order is 
making out, he pulls a handsome and well fur- 
nished porte-monnaie from his pocket, and ex- 
tracting a five pound note and a sixpence, lays 
them gently on the little slab in front of the 
desk. Then, replacing his purse, he draws a 
pocket-book from his breast and takes out a let- 
ter, in which he deposits the order when re- 
ceived, and drops it into the post-box as he goes 
out. 

The course of question and answer is resumed 
before his back is turned, and sums of various 
amount, reduced to transferable paper, are on 
the first stage of their route to all parts of the 
kingdom by that night’s post. A dozen persons 
yet remain to be served, and we are beginning 
to fear lest four o’clock should strike before the 
business is got through; but a fellow-expectant 
suggests that four o’clock will be only the sig- 
nal for shutting out more applicants, not for 
turning out those in attendance. 

Now rushes in, panting with haste, a man 
with a weather-beaten face, which we have 
known this many a year for that of an omnibus 
conductor. “I’m ina great hurry,” he says, 
“and can’t stan’ a waitin’ nohow—an order for 
ten shillings, sir, if you please.” 

“You must wait your turn,” says the clerk, 
positively. 

“ Can’t do it, indeed, sir; my bus’ll be here 
in three minutes, an’ then I must go. I’m sure 
these here ladies and genl’men’!] allow it. I 
wust send the old oman something fora Christ- 
mas dinner, or she’ll go without it—an’ she’ve 
bin a good mother to me.” 

“To be sure! to be sure!” says an elderly 
lady in large green spectacles ; ““ my turn comes 
next; let him have that, and I’!] wait till last.” 

“Thankee, marm,” says the conductor ; “ do 
the same for you—when J can.” 

“Ay, ay,” say several voices at once; and one 
adds, “‘ We’ll all wait, for the matter of that— 
the lady shan’t lose her turn, nor the old woman 
her Christmas dinner.” 

So the conductor gets his order, and his 
mother far away gets the gratification on Christ- 
mas day of eating a Christmas dinner, and 
drinking the health of her hard-working boy in 
London, who has not forgotten her. 

After the old lady who had offered her turn 
to the conductor has been attended to, comes a 
Christ church boy, with bare head and long 
gown, who draws a guinea, which, by the glitter 
of his eye, you may easily see is for his own es- 
pecial spending at this festive season. He is 
followed by a servant girl, who wishes to send a 
part of her wages home; and she again by an 
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Irishman, a smart merry fellow, who disburses 
a couple of sovereigns, doubtless hardly enough 
earned, to his wife in Dublin. 

By the time our own turn came, we had ar- 
rived at some new views with regard to the 
Money-order Office and its probable moral effect 
upon the population, to whom it presents such 
ready facilities for affording to one another, 
when separated by distance, substantial proofs 
of undiminished duty and affection. If it be 
the poor man’s business bank, we had seen 
enough to convince us that it is also, to a con- 
siderable extent, his bank of benevolence. With- 
out some such medium for the transmission of 
his earnings when he could spare them, it would 
be comparatively rarely that he would adminis- 
ter to the wants of far distant friends and reda- 
tives. Few persons like to confide their coin to 
the chances of the post; and, be the risk of 
transmission that way small or great, we may 


safely conjecture that the existence of any risk | 


at all would, in a large number of instances, 
operate as an excuse for declining the venture. 
The money-order Office does away with the risk ; 
and from what we have just recorded, we are 
inclined to think that, by presenting a continu- 
ous opportunity for the practical exercise of 
good will, it may have done not a little towards 
the increase and diffusion of personal and social 
sympathy and benevolence. 

Returning to the idea with which we set out 
—here is a means of transmitting money from 
any one part of the kingdom to another, availa- 
ble at a cost, in some instances, of only a half 
per cent. (or a two hundredth part of the 
amount) to every body. It is precisely because 
it is available to every body, and that the multi- 
tude make use of it, that it is remunerative, and 
therefore likely to be permanent. In times not 
very remote, the transport from place to place 
of money to any amount was a most costly pro- 
cess, involving a serious expenditure, a still more 
serious risk, and an indefinite consumption of 
time. The facilities afforded by the present 
banking systems, of which the Money-order 
Office may be looked upon as a popular modifica- 
tion, may well be regarded as a luxury ; and, as 
we have seen, it isa luxury equally in the power 
of the poor and the rich.— Leisure Hour. 


HOW TO DETERMINE THE CAPACITY OF CISTERNS. 


A simple rule by which farmers and others 
can determine the contents of a cistern, circu- 
lar in form and of equal size at top and bottom, 
is this: Find the depth and diameter in inches ; 
square the diameter, and multiply the square 
by the decimal -0034, which will find the’quan- 
tity of gallons (231 cubie inches being a gallon) 
for one inch in depth. Multiply this by the 
depth, and divide by 314, and the result will 
be the number of barrels the cistern will hold. 
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For each foot in depth the number of barrels, 
answering to the different diameters, are— 
For 5 feet diameter, . 4-66 barrels. 
“¢g « 6 ee “ 
7 4 6 ——, 
g « os s ») Rae 
9 « ‘“ wrist 4 RGR ere 
10 “ a“ foe; 3966 oa 
By the above rule, the contents of barn-yard 
cisterns and manure tanks may be calculated for 
any size.—Pratrie Farmer. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
| Foreten Inretticence.—By the arrival of the 
| Arago from Havre, and the America from Liver- 
| pool, we have European news to the 14th and 15th 
| ult. respectively. Both vessels encountered much 
ice, and the Arago was detained fifty-four hours 
on the eastern edge of the Newfoundland Banks, 
| having run 200 miles southward along the closely 
| packed broken ice before finding a passage to the 
west. Her — reports the quantity as exceed- 
| ing anything he had ever seen there before, the 
| size varying from the largest icebergs to the small- 
est pieces. Nothing has been heard of the steamer 
| Pacific, and great anxiety is felt, as she left Liver- 
| pool on the 23d of Ist month. A still longer time, 
| however, elapsed in 1850 without tidings of the 
| Atlantic. 
| The Peace Conference at Paris was expected to 
open on the 23d ult. It is stated that Austria, 
France and Russia all wished for the admission of 
Prussia, but that the English Government insisted 
on hepexclusion. England, France, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Turkey and Sardinia it appears would be rep- 
resented. The Conferences held at Constantinople 
had been closed for a time, but would be resumed 
as soon as the English Minister had received fur- 
| ther instructions. The Porte admits in principle 
the right of property for Europeans, but wishes 
that Christians should be liable to taxation, con- 
| scription, and all the other liabilities affecting 
| Mussulmen. 

Enetanpv.—Considerable excitement continues 
to prevail on the subject of the American difficulty. 
The intercourse between the American Minister 
and the Government is of the most friendly char- 
acter, and the tone of feeling in the House of Com- 
mcns appears decidedly pacific. The report of 
Sir H. Bulwer’s offer of mediation is contradicted, 
and it is considered wholly unnecessary. 

France.—The Senate and Legislative Corps have 
been convoked for the 3d inst It is stated that 
Russian journals will shortly be allowed to enter 
France as before the war. A line of steamers is 
about to be established from Havre to Calcutta and 
other East Indian ports, by a company composed 
of both English and French. 

Russ1a.—Prince Gortschakoff has been appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the west 
and centre, and Imperial Lieutenant of Poland. 
The prospect of peace is regarded with much sat- 
isfaction by the merchants, and in the manufac- 
turing towns of Southern Russia. The nobility 
gave a banquet to Prince Gortschakoff, which cir- 
cumstance, as he was one of the first to advise the . 
Emperor to peace, is regarded as evidence that the 
nobles generally share his pacific sentiments. 

Ecypt.—An insurrection had broken out among 
the Bedouins, on the subject of enrolments in the 
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militia, and the movement threatened to be serious. 
Owing to the limited rise of the Nile, the grain 
crop is likely to prove short. 

The Dutch have concluded an important treaty 
of commerce with the Emperor of Japan, which 
gives them privileges denied to England and the 
United States. By this treaty Dicjona is ceded to 
the Dutch, wherein to form an entrepot for their 
trade with Japan, and it allows them to land goods 
and stores duty free. 

Inpia.—Gold and copper mines of value have 
been discovered in Cuttack and Assam. A de- 
structive fire occurred at Rangoon on the 12th of 
12th month. The merchants were the principal 
suflerers. 

Cuina.—The American Consul at Hong Kong 
has been arrested and put on trial, in a civil court, 
for interfering with the British local police, who 
attempted to arrest the captain of an American 
vessel on account of a difficulty respecting the dis- 
charge of one of his men. 

CentraL America.—On the 10th ult., Walker’s 
government published a decree claiming the Mos- 
quito territory as an integral part of Nicaragua, and 
declaring Kinney’s purchase and claims there null 
and void. Kinney having visited Grenada soon 
after, to propose an arrangement with Walker, was 
arrested by the latter’s order, and subsequently 
banished irom the country. There appears a 

robable alliance of the other Central American 
States against Nicaragua. 

Later.--The Baltic arrived at New York on the 
4th, having left Liverpool on the 20th ult. The 
news is unimportant. Additional troops have been 
ordered to Canada; but the excitement on the 


American question appeared to be subsiegng in} 


England. 

Domestic.—The Legislature of California had 
not elected a Senator at the last accounts, and 
there was little probability of a choice being made. 
The State Senate had passed a resolution declaring 
an election inexpedient during the present session. 
An explosion of a steamboat near Sacramento 
killed 30 persons, and badly injured several others. 
The Supreme Court of the State has decided that 
the assets of the late firm of Adams & Co. shall 
be divided pro rata among all the creditors. The 
U.S. Land Commission has confirmed the Liman- 
tour Claim, covering 15,000 acres in and near San 
Francisco, including about one-third of the city, 
and valued at $5,000,000. Preparations are being 
made to take the case to a higher court, where it 
is thought the decision will be reversed. 

Accounts from Kansas to the 26th ult. state that 
the Kickapoo Rangers had commenced prepara- 
tions for driving the Free State settlers from their 
claims. The merchants of Kansas have published 
an appeal to the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Louis, to use its influence to prevent further incur- 
sions into the territory, stating that if business con- 
tinues to be interrupted, they will be compelled to 
endeavor to open an avenue to the East through 
other States. 

Hostilities against the Indians in Oregon have 
ceased for the present. All the territories east of 
a certain line have been declared war grounds, 
and peaceably disposed Indians are required to 

_ move west of it. 

The ice in the Ohio at Cincinnati broke up on 
the 24th ult., in consequence of a heavy freshet in 
the Licking, sinking seven steamboats and dam- 
aging others: The river is open to Wheeling. At 
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St. Louis twelve boats were sunk and twenty dam- 
aged by the breaking up of the ice on the 28th. 
The Potomac river is open. 

In the fugitive slave case at Cincinnati, the U. 
S. Commissioner decided in favor of the claimants. 
Although the adults of the party were held by the 
State officers under an indictment for the murder 
of the child, he decided that they must be given 
up to the U. 8. Marshal, and returned by him to 
their masters, and that the proper manner for the 
State of Ohio to bring them to justice would be by 
a requisition on the Governor of Kentucky, All 
the slaves were accordingly given up by the Sher- 
iff, and conveyed across the river without disturb- 
ance or opposition, though not without much feel- 
ing on the part of the citizens. 

Pennsytvania Lecistature.—Little business of 
general interest has been transacted in either 
House during the week. A bill to repeal the act 
exempting coal and lumber from the tonnage tax 
passed the House of rs and a bill 
for the more speedy cancellation of the reliefissues 
of the State was negatived. A bill to abolish the 
office of County Superintendent of Common 
Schools was introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Concress.—The documents and correspondence 
relative to the violation of our neutrality laws by 
British agents, were laid before the Senate on the 
28th ult. The President was requested to inform 
the Senate whether the British Government had 
made any offer to submit the differences respect- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to arbitration by 
some friendly power, as has been stated in Parlia- 
ment by one of the British Ministry. The corres- 
pondence on the subject, furnished in response to 
this resolution, shows that no such proposition has 
been formally made, but that it was mentioned in 
conversations between Lord Clarendon and the 
American Minister in London. The latter did not 
encourage the idea, expressing the opinion that 
there was nothing to arbitrate, and did not consider 
the offer sufficiently explicit to be made the foun- 
dation of specific action; but he informed our 
Government of the suggestion. A dispatch from 
the British Government to their Minister here also 
expresses a willingness to submit the matter to 
arbitration ; but though dated in the 11th month 
last, it was not communicated to our Government 
till the 27th ult., the Minister, as he alleges, having 
overlooked it. A bill appropriating $2,000,000 for 
the building of ten sloops of war passed on the 
3d _ inst. 

The President, on the 26th, transmitted to the 
House of Representatives a communication from 
the Secretary of War, recommending the intro- 
duction of recent improvements in fire-arms into 
the army, and the adoption of measures to increase 
the sabato of munitions of warand to promote 
the military efficiency of the country, and pro- 
posing an appropriation of $3,000,000 for such 
purposes. It was referred to the Military Com- 
mittee. On the 27tk, the Committee on Territories 
reported a bill authorizing the people of Oregon to 
form a State Government, and one annulling the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas, which 
require the officers of the territory to take certain 
oaths, including one to support the fugitive slave 
law. On the 28th, the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs was instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing for the construction of ten 
steam sloops and vessels of war. 





